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The enrolment of the University Elementary School is limited 
to 375 pupils, that of the High School is limited to 400. Since so 
large a proportion of the High School pupils must therefore have 
received their training in other schools, and since the course in 
the High School is an elective open to pupils from all classes in 
the School, it is impossible at present to build absolutely upon the 
foundation of the elementary courses in planning the High School 
work. 

GENERAL AIMS AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF ART INSTRUCTION IN 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The art work in the High School differs from that of the ele- 
mentary grades in two ways: first, it becomes a more adequate 
means of expression because the pupils have more skill and a wider 
range of interests; and secondly, on account of the increased 
maturity of the High School pupils, certain points of view which 
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were of secondary importance in the elementary grades now take 
on much greater significance. 

It becomes possible to make more use of theories than was 
profitable in the elementary grades — for instance, in perspective 
drawing and in color and design. To the story-telling motive in 
illustrative drawing is added a greater interest in those details of 
appearance which have a special artistic significance, such as the 
textures and colors of surfaces, and the play of light and shade. In 
landscape-drawing the satisfaction in reproducing actual appear- 
ances for the sake of facts, or in composing ideal landscapes for the 
sake of the story, is not sufficient. A high degree of excellence in 
pictorial composition is demanded. These and other differences in 
interest on the part of high-school pupils as compared with 
elementary-school pupils are not always sharply defined. Never- 
theless they are sufficiently evident to allow not only a study of 
different subject-matter, but new ways of dealing with subject- 
matter which is already familiar. 

ART COURSES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The art work in the University High School is offered in three 
courses: (I) a general art course; (II) a course in drawing and 
design closely related to the work in shopwork; in this course alter- 
nate days are spent in the shop and in drawing; (III) a course 
called the "Survey of Art" — a course in the history and apprecia- 
tion of art. These are all elective courses. No art work is required 
in the High School, although each pupil is required to elect one 
major from the group of Shop, Art, or Home Economics. The 
details of the three courses are as follows: 

I. THE GENERAL AKT COURSE 

This is a laboratory course of one period daily. Two years of 
work are offered, each receiving one-half a credit for graduation. 
The first year's work is prerequisite to the advanced course except 
that, to keep within the prescribed number of courses on which the 
University allows greater credit for excellent work, pupils of ability 
may be permitted to carry both courses in the same year. The 
course includes: (a) drawing from objects — still-life, room inte- 
riors, plants, animals, the human figure, and landscape; (b) drawing 
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from memory; (c) decorative compositions: poster and book 
designs, designs for pottery, rugs, etc. 

The work is planned to give a continual increase in ability to 
use different mediums, with an appreciation of the artistic possi- 
bilities of each, and an understanding of the aesthetic significance 
of lines, proportions, shapes, tones, and colors. It also aims to 
develop a constantly increasing aesthetic interest in the appear- 
ances of nature and an ability to select the most beautiful aspects 
of what is seen. The pupils are expected to exercise increasing dis- 
crimination in criticizing their own work, because of their widening 
acquaintance with excellent examples of art and with the principles 
of good design. 

Since pupils from any year in the High School may elect the art 
work, there is little opportunity to relate it definitely to any one 
of the other courses. Each year, however, some time is devoted 
to the kind of study and representation of the actual structure of 
natural forms that is useful to the scientist as well as to the designer. 
A part of each year's work is the pictorial interpretation of selec- 
tions from literature, the aim being to develop the power of visualiz- 
ing from the verbal hint or description. By experience in drawing 
directly from objects, by training in visualizing and in memory 
drawing, and by the use of an art reference library, the pupils 
are expected to become able to meet readily the ordinary demands 
for illustration in connection with any other course. 

The reference library in the art room has a classified collection 
of reproductions of drawings, photographs, etchings, paintings, 
designs, and studies in color. This material is available for the use 
of students in any department. 

The High School pupils issue three publications. These are the 
most important natural outlets for the artistic efforts of the pupils. 
Each class works upon one or two problems in design for these. 
Thus far these designs have been for reproduction by means of 
zinc etchings. 

Much of the work centers about certain fundamental principles 
of art and the application of these principles in different types of 
artistic expression. When a series of problems begins with a study 
of principles of design it is carried on into definite application 
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through a craft problem or through its application to a problem in 
illustration or representation. When the series of problems begins 
in a study of facts of appearance it is carried on into decorative 
arrangements and into illustrative drawing. Study of the theory 
of color leads immediately into expression of color harmonies and 
more appreciative observation of the colors of nature. 

The work of the second year is planned upon a basis of the 
knowledge and experience gained in the first year. More difficult 
problems are attempted. Pen-and-ink sketching and figure draw- 
ing receive special attention. The principles emphasized in the 
first year are reviewed in connection with the new problems. The 
pupils are expected to be more skilful and discriminating in their 
technical methods. There is more critical analysis of the means 
of expression than can profitably be undertaken during the first 
year. Group problems in which each pupil has a part serve to 
emphasize the subordination of each part to the whole and make 
possible some larger projects. 

Materials Used by Each Pupil 

First Year 
Drawing board 
Thumbtacks 
Paper— white 9" X 1 2" 

assorted colors o/'X 12" 

charcoal paper 
Ink — liquid india 
Pencils— H, Hb, 2B 
Watercolors — 8 colors, red, vermilion, yellow, burnt sienna, prussian blue, 

ultramarine, black, white 
Charcoal 
Colored crayons 
Envelope to hold work 
Paste 
Scissors 

Second Year 
In addition to the above: 
Ink paper 

Pens — medium and fine 
Rice paper 
Special mediums are introduced when required for particular problems. 
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Outline of Subject-Matter in the General Art Course 



First Year 



Principles Emphasized 

Harmony of shapes, subordination 
Unity 

Lines of growth 
Foreshortening 
Rhythm 

a) Repetition 

b) Size 

c) Direction 

d) Curvature 

e) Shapes (including a, b, c, d) 



Subordination 
Balance 

Perspective 

Color 

Variations 

Typical schemes 

Method of producing harmony 

Method of producing fine qualities 
Color rhythm 



Composition 
Unity 

Subordination 
Balance, etc. 



Topics 

Envelope design 
Page for Correlator 
Heading for Correlator 
Nature drawing 

Borders 

Surface patterns 
Designs in circles 
Designs for pottery 

Nature — Leaves 
Flowers 
Birds 
Landscape composition 
Decorative compositions 
Selections from photographs 
Window sketching 
Still-life — a) From the objects 

b) Compositions 
Color charts 

Hues 

Values 

Intensities 

Typical schemes 

Qualities 

Decorative compositions 

Designs 

Color schemes in nature 

Drawings in water colors from nature 
Drawing for illustration of literary selec- 
tions 
Out-of-door sketching 



Second Year 



Principles Emphasized 

Composition 

Methods of emphasis 

Unity 
Lettering — Spacing 

Form and style 

Perspective 

Parallel 

Angular 
Action and structure of the human 

figure 
Color harmony 



Topics 

Out-of-door sketching 
Decorative composition 

Book plates 
Pages of lettering 
Page designs for Annual 

Roads, rivers, rooms 

Boxes, furniture, rooms, buildings 

Pose drawing 

Book illustration 
Room interiors 
Posters 
Nature drawing 
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First Year 



Technique Emphasized 



References 



Lettering 
Pen and ink 



Pencil outline 
Detail drawing 



Direct brushwork 
Hand modeling — clay 
Painting with underglaze color 



Charcoal 

Chalk and charcoal on gray paper 

Pencil outline 

Flat tones of main values 

Flat washes of color 



Use of water color 



Charcoal 
Water color 



Technique Emphasized 

Pencil 
Crayon 
Pen and ink 
Work for reproduction 
Zinc etching 

Charcoal 
Pencil 

Pencil 

Chalk and charcoal 
Colored crayon 
Water color 



Book covers 
Page designs 
Posters 

Ancient and modern lettering and illu- 
minating 
Scientific drawings 
Designs 

a) Greek fret, Greek colonnade, Doric 

frieze 

b) Indian designs, Giotto's Tower 

c) and d) Anthemion, Palmette, Lotus 
e) Parthenon Frieze 

Santa Barbara 

Madonna of the Chair 

Shaw Memorial, etc. 

Greek vases 
Pictures by Millet, Corot, Inness, and 

others 
Pictures in magazines illustrating the use 
of perspective principles in all drawing 
Pictures 
Textiles 
Prints 
Pottery 
Costumes, etc. 

Pictures 



Second Year 



References 



With pen and ink— Hall 
Pen drawing — Maginnis 
Book and magazine illustrations 



Pictures 

Photographs 

Illustrations of modern engineering 

Construction of the human figure — Van- 

derpool 
Pictures— drawings 
Pictures 
Textiles, etc. 



II. THE COURSE IN FREEHAND DRAWING AND DESIGN IN 
CONNECTION WITH SHOPWORK 

In this course the shopwork and the drawing are planned each 
with definite relation to the possibilities and needs of the other. 
The two constitute a laboratory course of two periods daily, alter- 
nate days being spent in the woodshop and in drawing. The 
freehand work is also intended as a preparation for courses in 
mechanical drawing, although it is not demanded as a prerequisite. 
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Specific Aims and Guiding Principles 

1. Drawing as a means of describing construction. 

a) The development of ability to sketch in outline any simple 
constructed form, from the object, from memory, from 
imagination, or from the working drawing. 

b) The development of ability to draw readily and understand- 
ingly more elaborate objects such as buildings, interiors, the 
machinery in the school shops. 

This involves a knowledge of constructive forms, an ability 
to represent three dimensions in terms of two, and a working 
knowledge of simple perspective principles. 

2. Development of good taste. 

a) Knowledge of the fundamental laws of all good structural 
design and a habit of considering whether each design is 
fitted to serve the uses of the object, whether it is suitable 
to the material of which the object is to be made, and 
whether it is adapted to the tools which are to be used and 
to the necessities of good construction. 

b) Continually increasing sensitiveness to fine proportions, 
graceful lines, and pleasing contours. 

c) Appreciation of the masterpieces of fine craftsmanship in 
various fines. 

Materials and Equipment for Each Pupil 

Springfield drawing kit 
Foot rule, with extended ends, marked to -fV" 
White drawing-paper o"Xi2" 
Tracing-paper 
Pencils HB, H, 3H 
Liquid india ink 
Brush 

Writing pen 
Eraser 
Thumbtacks 
Sand paper 

Envelope to hold finished work 

Some architect's cloth, blue-print paper, and large sheets of paper for 
special problems 
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Subject-Matter 

The subject-matter of this course is, in brief, as follows. A more 
detailed presentation will be found in the syllabus of the manual- 
training courses. 



Design 

Designs for objects to be constructed 
in the shop by turning 

a) Between centers 

b) Face plate 

c) Combinations 



Designs for rectangular objects 
Studies of proportion 

Designs for stools, tables, etc., com- 
bining turned and rectangular 
forms 



Designs for personal use — book plates, 
envelopes, lettering, etc. 



Designs for architectural details such 
as gates, doorways, or simple 
porches. Plan and elevation 



Perspective Drawing 

Cylinders — Foreshortened circles 
Forms showing beautiful curves 
Relation of working drawing to the 

perspective of cylindric and conical 

forms. Level of the eye 
Relation of axes of cylindric or conic 

forms to the long diameter of the 

ellipses 
Turned forms, wheels, machinery 

Foreshortening of rectangular sur- 
faces 

Convergence of receding parallels 

The vanishing-point. Level of the 
eye 

Simple measurements of relative sizes 
of objects in drawings 

Parallel perspective — street 
room 
objects 

Angular perspective 

Foreshortening three dimensions 
Two or more vanishing-points 
Drawing from large objects, corners of 

the room, buildings, etc. 
Relation of perspective to working 

drawing. Sketches of objects from 

the working drawing. Simple light 

and shade 
Perspectives from plan and elevation 

of architectural details 



Approximately fifty plates are required for the year's work. 
These are usually finished in pencil. Some are inked with the 
brush and some with the writing-pen. The T-square and triangles 
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are used for margin lines, for center and dimension line, and for 
trueing up designs. The rule is used for measurements, for drawing 
right lines in designs, and in drawing diagrams for demonstration 
of perspective of rectangular objects. 

Methods 

Each design is studied in reference to the general principles of 
good structural design. The intended use of the object must be 
considered in determining the limitations of size, form, and con- 
struction. Since anyone must have some experience with a tool 
and with a material in order to design intelligently for that tool 
and that material, the class gains some skill in the preparatory 
exercises of the shop before attempting original designs. In the 
meantime, by drawing from objects of fine proportions, and, when- 
ever practicable, from natural forms distinctly suggestive of pos- 
sibilities for the design, the pupils are preparing to attack the 
problem of making designs for the objects which each one will 
construct in the shop. 

The illustrative drawing is planned to assist the pupils in im- 
aging the completed object after seeing the flat design. This phase 
of the work is fitted into the course in designing, because the designs 
are made whenever the most advanced pupils will need them in the 
shop. 

In connection with the discussion of general principles of 
beauty in constructed objects some designs are made for objects 
which cannot be completed in the shop on account of the lack of 
time. Some of these designs are used later in advanced shop 
courses. 

The usual method in developing a design is : 
1. Preparation — 

a. Clear definition of the necessary limits of the problem 

b. Possibilities of variations within these limits to obtain greater 

beauty 

c. Refinement of proportions and lines 

d. Possibilities of decorative treatment suggested by the con- 

struction 
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2. Experiment — 

Each pupil makes from two to six sketches, varying proportions, 
contours, and decorative treatment 

3. Criticism — 

Sometimes individual, but whenever practicable, by the class, 
selecting the most pleasing features and suggesting improve- 
ments 

4. Completion — 

After selection of each pupil's best designs, any corrections or 
improvements are made and the result traced and dimen- 
sioned for the final plate and for the shop 

5. Perspective — 

In designs for objects in which the perspective appearance enters 
largely into the effect, perspective drawings are made from 
the working drawings 
Throughout the study of design desirable features are empha- 
sized, illustrated by sketches, by designs, by photographs, and by 
objects. 

The usual method of attacking problems in the illustrative 
drawing is: 

1. Free sketches from memory or from imagination of objects 
involving a typical problem. 

2. Discussion of facts of perspective already known and shown 
by these sketches. The organization of these facts, with the 
statement and exposition of such additional facts as may be 
necessary to their clear comprehension. 

3. Drawing from objects selected and placed to illustrate the 
principles discussed, thus making the knowledge a working 
tool. 

4. Generalization of the principles and application to drawing 
from imagination and from working drawings. 

5. Drawing from more complex objects illustrating the same 
principles. 

Throughout this drawing the constant test is: "Does it look 
right?" Emphasis is placed upon the fact that a tracing upon a 
plane parallel to the observer will give a correct drawing of the 
object if one observes the ordinary limitations of vision. Each law 
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of perspective is confirmed by reference to what the pupils actually 
see. Many different tests of appearances are used, such as finders, 
angles, tracing upon a real or imaginary plane, comparison with 
verticals, etc. 

As a result of this course the pupils are expected to develop a 
habit of thinking of design in relation to the definite conditions 
necessary for the most complete satisfaction of the function of the 
object and a standard of excellence in proportions, enrichments, and 
workmanship, which will lead to discriminating choices when they 
are purchasing constructed objects. They should be able to sketch 
with reasonable accuracy any constructed form. 

ni. THE SURVEY OF ART 

This is a course in the general history and appreciation of art. 
It includes a study of the development of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and the allied arts from prehistoric times to the present. 
While it is impossible in such a general survey to make an ex- 
haustive study of all lines, those general features of the arts of 
different times and peoples which most intimately express the life 
and ideals of the people are dwelt upon. The pupils become 
acquainted with many of the greatest masterpieces in a way which 
gives new meanings to history, literature, and current events. 
Modern art gains new significance when viewed in the light of a 
knowledge of past art, and modern b*fe is interpreted from another 
point of view when the arts of the present are recognized as being 
its inevitable expression. 

The "Survey of Art" is an academic course reciting one period 
daily. It is an elective and the majority of the members of the 
class are Juniors or Seniors. The study is assigned by means of 
historical and critical outlines, and through library references. 
Some of the most frequently used books at present in the library are : 
Reinach, Apollo; DeForrest and Caffin, Short History of Art; 
Caffin, How to Study Pictures; Tarbell, A History of Greek Art; 
Batchelder, Principles of Design; Owen Jones, Grammar of Orna- 
ment; Myers, Handbook of Ornament; Emory, How to Enjoy Pic- 
tures; Bailey, Twelve Great Paintings. Many others are used in 
part, or for special reference. 
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Each pupil keeps a notebook in which he mounts reproductions 
of about two hundred works of art, and tracings of characteristic 
and beautiful decorative motives or illustrations of principles. In 
these books are kept also historical outlines, descriptions of some 
of the masterpieces, records of visits to the museums, and other 
data of interest. 

The endeavor is constantly to study the work of art rather than 
merely what is said about it, and the work of an artist rather than 
his biography. Descriptions which give the vision of another and 
criticisms which present the judgment of another are used as a 
basis of comparison and to stimulate the pupil's own vision and 
judgment. Visits to the museums, and frequent lectures illustrated 
with the lantern or by demonstrations are important parts of the 
work. At all times reproductions of the works under special con- 
sideration are on exhibition in the art room. The bulletin board 
in the study-room has been freely loaned to us for this purpose by 
the librarian. 

While for the sake of greater coherence in the course the works 
of art are grouped for study according to country, type, or period, 
the pupils are led to realize the individual qualities of masterpieces 
and, as far as may be, to avoid making general judgments on 
insufficient experience. 

The following outlines suggest the method used in critical study 
of masterpieces. These outlines are put into the hands of the 
pupils as a guide when they are to study any given work. 

An Outline for the Study of an Object Whose Primary 
Function is Utilitarian 
Consider: 
i. A. Purpose, or intended use 

B. The material 

C. The tools used and the form of construction 

2. A. Fitness of the object to its purpose 

B. Fitness of its form to its material 

C. Fitness of its decoration to material and function 

D. Influence of the tool and construction upon the decoration 

3. A. The refinement of the proportions 
B. Beauty of lines and shapes 
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4. A. The enrichments of the object. Do they enhance: 

a) Form 

b) Function 

c) Material 

d) Structure 

B. The decorative motives 

C. The imagination of the designer 

5. The unity of the whole: 

a) Order in variety 

b) Consistency in treatment 

c) Harmony of colors 

6. Quality of workmanship 

7. Your own response: Do you derive pleasure from this object? In what 
way? What do you imagine might be the feelings of the one who uses 
such an object ? of the one who made it ? 

An Outline for the Study of a Piece of Sculpture 

Remember that a picture of a piece of sculpture cannot give the same 
impression as the work itself. Even a cast loses somewhat, and a cast of a 
small copy frequently gives a very different effect from the original. 

To see a piece of sculpture, one must look at it from all points of view. 
The lighting and the surroundings also change the effect. 

1. Subject 

2. Character: 

A. Relief 

B. Round 

3. Purpose: 

A. Decoration of architecture — exterior or interior — landscape 

B. Commemoration 

C. Expression of form 

D. Expression of thought or feeling through form 

4. The Sculpture's language: 

A. Modeling: 

Clay 
Wax 

B. Material: 

Stone 

Wood 

Marble 

Bronze 

Ivory 

C. Composition: 

Lines from different points of view 
Suggestion of solidity 
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Light and shade 

Suggestion of textures 

Treatment of details 
5. Your own response: What does this piece of sculpture mean to you ? 
What is your judgment of the artistic quality of the lines ? the shapes ? the 
play of light and dark ? the idea expressed ? 

An Outline for the Study of a Building 

Remember that a picture can give only a partial idea of the building. 
Remember, also, that problems of construction, of strength of materials, of 
lighting, heating, etc., must be considered by the architect. He must be able 
to solve these, and to satisfy the requirements of the intended use of the building 
as well as to consider and choose beautiful proportions and appropriate forms 
of decoration. 

Consider: 
i. Location and climate 

2. Purpose: 

Temples: Individual worship; general gatherings 

Theaters 

Residences 

Public buildings 

Commercial buildings 

3. Material: 

Why? 
Manner of covering, openings or spaces: 
Lintel: plain; corbelled 
Arch: Round; pointed; horseshoe 

4. Plans, elevations, and perspective views 

5. What do you think of the proportions of the building ? of the decorations ? 

6. Does this building arouse any emotion in you ? If so, what ? 

An Outline for the Study of a Picture 

Study, not to approve nor to disparage; but to appreciate the expression 
of genius and enrich your own perceptions and sources of aesthetic pleasure. 

1. Look at the picture. Remember that no reproduction can give the full 
effect of the original 

2. Subject — the dominant interest : 

A. People 

a) Portraits 

b) Imaginary 

c) Combinations 

B. Animals 

C. Still-life 
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D. Landscape 
a) Country 
6) City 
c) Marine 

3. Background or setting: The subordinate interests 

A. How does it influence the picture ? 

B. Why was this background chosen ? 

C. The time of day, of the year; lighting; atmosphere. 

4. The artist's purpose: 

A. Decoration 

B. Instruction 

C. Record 

a) Facts 

b) Aesthetic impressions 

(1) Illustration (story?) religious, historical, allegorical, mythologi- 

cal, literary, incidental 

(2) Portraits (personality shown how ?) 

(3) Appearances (why appealing ?) 
(a) Actual 

(6) Imaginary 

(c) Any subject (cf . 2) 

5. The Artist's language. How has the Artist accomplished his purpose ? 

A. Composition — How is the ( Line — Character ( Balance 
central theme supported ? I Mass — Arrangement I Harmony 

[ Color — Quality and relations [ Rhythm 

B. Technique — Drawing Note different requirements of etching, 

Values painting, drawing, mural decorations 

Color 

Textures 

Brushwork 

6. Your own response: 

IWhat does the picture tell you ? 
Depending largely upon your supplementary knowledge 
Partly upon your convictions and beliefs 
What feelings do you get from the picture ? 
Depending partly upon your sensitiveness to relations of 
lines, shapes, tones, partly upon your ability to yield to 
the influence of the picture 

C. Does the picture stimulate your feeling of reverence, awe, joy, calmness, 
enthusiasm, love (for what ?) hate (of what ?) ? 

D. What do you think would be the effect of seeing this picture frequently? 



B. Aesthetic 
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